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Christmas ait 


the New Year 


...an ideal “greeting: 


and an introduction to a richer devotional life 


s a Christmas or New Year’s greeting, The 
A Upper Room within the next few weeks 
will go from Christian friends to hundreds of 
thousands of recipients, many of whom will be 
making the acquaintance of this widely-used book 


of daily devotions for the very first time. 


Mailed in specially designed two-color Christmas 
envelopes, The Upper Room makes a colorful, 
joyous greeting that is cherished for its spiritual 


value as well as for the remembrance. 


FREE COPIES TO SERVICE MEN————— 


Contributions to our Chaplains’ Fund are needed to 
supply additional copies of The Upper Room to a 
large waiting list in the army, navy and marine corps. 
Contributors who so desire may designate an individ- 
ual unit—ship, post, regiment, company, or other 
group—as recipient. Over 200,000 copies of each 
issue of The Upper Room are now being supplied free 
to men in the service through our Chaplains’ Fund. 


From the pastor or teacher to associate or class 
members; from parents or friends to young people 
away from home, in school or in the armed forces; 
or from one individual to another—no gift ex- 


ceeds The Upper Room in lasting helpfulness. 


This year, more than ever before, you can most 
effectively use The Upper Room for a major part 


of your season’s greetings. 


Price: less than a Christmas card! Copies of the forthcoming 
January-February issue are ready to be supplied now in lots of 10 
or more to one address at 5 cents each, postpaid. For 1 cent each 
(lots of 10 or more) we will also supply an attractive two-color 
Christmas envelope i in which gift copies of The Upper Room may 
be mailed or given direct. For 30 cents (foreign, 40 cents) The 
Upper Room will be sent for one year and the recipient notified 
by us with an attractive gift card carrying the sender’s name. 
Four-year subscriptions, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. 


Please place your order as early as possible to insure 


delivery in time for Christmas. This is especially im 
portant this year. Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 
Medical Arts Building . Nashville 3, Tena. 





Christmas, 1943 


IN THE EASTER, 1932, number James Waldo Faw- 
cett wrote a full-length article on St. Peter’s in Rome. 
Now, eleven years later, he draws from his vast knowl- | 
edge of literature and again describes this great Church. | 
In “St. Peter’s in Danger,” he gives a vivid impression | 
of its immensity and indicates the great tragedy the | 
whole world would euler if it were damaged by bombs. | 


THE RESPONSE TO THE EDITOR’S request for | 
back issues of THe AcE met with overwhelming success. | 
During the war it is exceedingly difficult to have copies 
bound. In stock at present there is a limited number of | 
bound copies of Vol. II, 1926, and Vol. ITI, 1927, avail- 
able for $1 each. Write immediately if you want a copy. 


2-2 y 


Mary Holmes Sensabaugh spent 1941-42 in South 


America with her husband, Dr. Leon F. Sensabaugh, | 
professor of History at Birmingham-Southern College. | 


“Santo Tomas of Chichicastenango” is from her notes 
of travels during that year. The photograph on page 
18 was made by her. She is now acting Dean of Women 
at Birmingham-Southern College. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


to + | STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 
THE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER still holds | '!7 9 STN: W. WASHINGTON, D.C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 


good! Again we are offering three one-year member- | 
ships to the National Cathedral Association including a | 
subscription to THe CaTHeprat Ace for $5. This may | 
include a renewal of your own membership-subscription | 
for three years, or one year for yourself and one for | 
each of two friends for a year. Here is an ideal Christ- | 
mas gift. Send in your request immediately and a gift | 
card with your name will be sent to your friends together 
with the Christmas Issue. 


VesTMENTS 


for CLERGY and CHOIR 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, MATERIALS BY THE | 


YARD, TAILORING, EPISCOPAL CHURCH FLAGS 


Send for Catalogue | 

OFFICE AND SALESROOM | 

J.M HAI | I 14 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK | 
: 9 ANC. TEL. CHICKERING 4-3306 | 


Address all correspondence to Miss J. HALL, 
DELHI, New York Tex. Denn 33 F 21 


Monumental 


Printing 


Company 


D 


32p SrreET AND ELM AVENUE 


BattimoreE, Mb. 





Q@ Christmas Carol 


In the bleak mid-winter 
Frosty winds made moan, 
Earth stood hard as iron, 
Water like a stone; 
Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 
Snow on snow, 
In the bleak-mid-winter 
Long ago. 


Our God, heaven cannot hold Him, 
Nor earth sustain; 

Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When He comes to reign: 

In the bleak mid-winter 
A stable-place sufficed 

The Lord God Almighty 
Jesus Christ. 


What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 

If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 


If I were a wise man 


Enough for him whom cherubim 
Worship night and day, 

A breastful of milk 
And a mangerful of hay; 

Enough for him whom angels 
Fall down before, 

The ox and ass and camel 
Which adore. 


Angels and archangels 
May have gathered there. 
Cherubim and seraphim 
Thronged the air: 
But only His mother, 
In her maiden bliss, 
Worshipped the Beloved 
With a kiss. 





I would do my part,— 
Yet what can I give Him: 


Give my heart. 


—CurISTINA RossETTI. 


By permission of The Macmillan Co. 


A Christmas Prayer in Time of War 


Heavenly Father, whom the shepherds sought and found in the face of Jesus Christ, born as at this time 
lowliness and obscurity; Endow us with the love made known at Bethlehem, that, in all sincerity, we may sing the 
song the angels sang. Redeem us into fellowship with Thy Son, so that the peace we have with Thee may breed peatt 
among men and good will prevail in the counsels of the earth. Fill our hearts with Thy Joy, that as we adore Him 
who was born for our salvation, so we may face with confidence His coming to be our Judge: Who now liveth ani 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 
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“Well Might the Angels Sing’ 


RELL might the angels sing when Christ is born. But men were afraid. 
“Fear not,” the Messenger from Heaven said. “Unto you is born, in the 
city of David, a Savior, which is Christ the King.” The fears of the 

} shepherds were stilled when they found all heaven in a mother’s arms 
and the face of the Almighty in a child’s magnetic smile. . 


Well might the angels sing when history was reborn that night. But not all 
was clear at once. There was a Life to be lived, and a Death to be died, and a 
Resurrection to be accomplished before the meaning of that night was clear. There 
had to be Easter hymns before there could be Chirstmas carols, and Good Friday 
before Easter. 


Well might the Angels sing—in spite of war and disaster. Christmas is more 
important now than ever. “Peace on earth, good will toward men,” is not out of 
place now or to be postponed to happier days. It is not a sentimental hope. It tri- 
umphs over war and finds its full meaning now, when the issues of life are clear. 
In peacetime we confuse it all and think the absence of armed conflict is peace. In 
wartime we come closer to the meaning of Christmas. It means peace between 
Heaven and Earth. It means peace between God and Man. It means the Future 


is God’s. It is safe in the hands of Christ. 


We think we can take the Future into our own hands. But we cannot. For He 
who was born at Christmas is the Christ—the One who came to secure the Future 
for God. The angels knew Him to be King. When we know it, there is Peace. 
Harmony between ourselves and God, which the Christ makes possible, will work its 
way out into the world. It will win its way into human affairs. We have got to 
settle our affairs with God before we can settle our affairs with each other. Or they 
do not stay settled. 


Well might the angels sing, then, and well might we sing with them—if we 
sing their song. God Himself has visited us in great humility—that is the message 
of Christmas. In Christ, “mercy and truth are met together, righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other”—and where else? 


Let us sing then, this Christmas, if we can sing with the angels. Let us leave 
our fear, like the shepherds, and hasten to Bethlehem. For there God’s future is 
born. The future can be ours only when we know it is His. Those who are fearful 
cannot sing. Let us fight our fight with a song on our lips, let us say farewell with 
a carol; for the Victory is His, and our loved ones enter into His care. Their 
future, too, is His.—CHartes W. F. Smitn, Canon Chancellor. 





hiev—Sacritice of War 


The indomitable courage of the Russian people in World War II can never be forgotten. 
At times they have lost territory and then through almost superhuman effort regained it. This 
was true with Kiev, when after four days of terrific battle, two magnificent armies commanded 
by General Nikolai F. Vatutin drove the Germans out on November 6. The Allied Nations 
rejoiced at the victory, but lamented the city’s devastation. In addition to the tragedy of 
casualties, irreparable damage was done to architectural masterpieces and art treasures. 

Kiev, the third largest city in the U.S.S.R., was once the center of national and religious 
life. In the eleventh century it was estimated that Kiev had 400 churches. In the old section 
stands the Cathedral of St. Sophia, the oldest Cathedral in the Russian Republics. The 
damage from Nazi bombs has been considerable, but as yet the exact extent is unknown. The 
golden cupola atop the four-storied campanile {there were nineteen domes all together) could 
be seen for miles across the steppe. The Cathedral was founded by Prince Jaroslav in 1037 
in gratitude for his victory over the Petchenegs, and it holds his sarcophagus. Since that time 
it was rebuilt and expanded so often that much of its original form was lost. The Cathedral’s 
mosaics and frescoes are the oldest and finest examples of Russo-Byzantine art. 


Kone an WS ‘ 
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Aerial photograph of the Cathedral of St. Sophia, a relic of Russia’s past. It has suffered 


considerable damage from German shells and bombs.—Sovfoto 
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The Kiev Pechersky Monastery, founded 1089. The Dnieper Photograph of the Monastery radioed after the siege of No- 
River in the background.—Sovfoto vember 3-6, 1943.—Sovfoto 


The accompanying pictures of the famous Kiev Pechersky Monastery, founded in 1089, 
show its demolition. It is hoped that the great caves and catacombs have been saved. In them 
have been buried innumerable saints and such great national figures as Nestor the Chronicler 
and Iliya of Murom, the old Cossack of the Russian epics. 

The ravages of war are not new to the Monstery. In 1240 it was destroyed by Batu and 
his Mongol hordes, then later restored. In 1716 a fire laid waste to it and in 1729 it was 
restored by Peter the Great. The Monastery was used as an arsenal and was the center of 
desperate fighting during the civil wars of 1917-20. Under Soviet rule it was converted into a 
home for disabled soldiers and the tradition of its printing press founded in 1601 continued. 
Some of the finest liturgical printing in Russia originated in the Pechersky. 





St. Peter's, Rome. Reproduction of painting by George Wharton Edwards—ANA 





St. Peters in Uanger 


Threat of Disaster to Monumental Church an Incident of Universal War 


By JAMES WALDO FAWCETT 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; 


The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


greatest church in the world.” It has been de- 

scribed as “the most noble temple that human skill 
ever raised to the glory of the Creator.” But it is some- 
thing more than a marvelous artistic achievement. The 
composer Mendelssohn wrote: “It appears to me like 
some great work of nature, a forest, a mass of rocks or 
something similar: for I can never realize that it is the 
work of man. You strive to distinguish the ceiling as 
little as the canopy of heaven. You lose your way in 
St. Peter’s, when you take a walk in it, and ramble until 
you are tired. When divine service is performed and 
chanted there, you are not aware of it until you come 
quite close.” 

Goethe, the poet-philosopher, felt the same dynamic 
compulsion, but attributed it to other causes. “In this 
church,” he said, “one learns how art as well as nature 
can set aside every standard of measurement.” 

The paradox, however, soon is resolved when it is re- 
membered that neither nature nor art alone could have 
produced St. Peter’s. It is both as natural as the Mat- 
tethorn and as much an example of creative artistry as 
the Portland vase. 

A gifted American, the artist and writer George 
Wharton Edwards, engaged with one of the most notably 
revealing of modern paintings of it, declared: “The 
facade of St. Peter’s certainly looks to be all of its 357 
feet wide, and it seems to exceed its given height of 144 
feet. From where I sat . . . the splendid balustrade bear- 
ing the statues of the Saviour and (eleven of) the 
Twelve Apostles, seemed like the pattern in a fine piece 
of lace work, and the height of the columns could not 
be realized until I measured them by the masses of 
pilgrims who were constantly mounting the wide steps 


S: PETER’S in Rome, by common consent, is “the 


—Emerson. 


and vanishing in the doorway, beneath the loggia where 
the Pope is crowned and whence he pronounces the 
Easter benediction. The wide flight of steps, which is 
black with pilgrims and flecked with spots of brilliant 
color in the costumes of the penitents, is flanked with 
statues of St. Peter by De Fabris and St. Paul by Tado- 
lini.” There are five entrances with equestrian effigies 
of Charlemagne by Cornachini and Constantine by Ber- 
nini on either side. The mosaic of the Navicella by 
Giotto, representing Christ walking upon the water, 
graces the main entrance. 


MASTERPIECE OF BERNINI 


An intending worshipper approaches that door through 
the Piazza San Pietro, “the masterpiece of Bernini” and 
“one of the most magnificent conceptions of its kind in 


”? 


civic architecture.” It “consists of an immense ellipse 
between two lesser quadrangles: the Piazza Rusticucci 
and the square on the farther side of which rises . . . the 
basilica.” Enclosing the ellipse is a quadruple colonnade 
of 284 Doric columns and 88 pillars. The entablature 
supports 162 statues of saints. 

To the average pilgrim the tall Egyptian obelisk in 
the center of the plaza is an object of notably magnetic 
attraction. It stands 85 feet high; was brought from 
Heliopolis and used as the spina of the circus of Cali- 
gula; later, on September 10, 1586, laboriously was 
raised on its present site, eight hundred workmen under 
the direction of Domenico Fontana participating in the 
task. Everybody, presumably, has heard how Pope Six- 
tus V forbade the bystanders to speak under pain of 
death during the operation and how Bresca of Bor- 
dighera, a sailor, seeing that the ropes were giving way 
under the weight of the stone, risked his life to cry out 
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a warning to wet them—“Acqua alle funi!”—thus avert- 
ing a catastrophe. 

Just east of the obelisk, the visitor looks up to the top 
of Michelangelo’s stupendous dome, “outvying even 
Bramante’s daring conception of the Pantheon upon the 
basilica of Constantine.” The cross on the farthest 


height is 435 feet above the ground. Related dimensions 
for the whole of “the most majestic cathedral of Chris- 
tendom” are: Exterior length, 727 feet; interior length, 
613 feet, and width, 451 feet; nave and aisles, 198 feet 
wide and 152 feet high; diameter of dome, 138 feet; 
total area, 163,728 square feet, as compared with 84,311 
square feet in St. Paul’s in London. 


But the unexceptional beholder does not think of St. 
Peter’s in terms of a yardstick. Indeed, he does not think 
of the vast church at all. Rather, he feels it as Men- 
delssohn and Goethe did—receives it into his experience 
as a tremendous emotional adventure. 


NARRATIVE OF GROWTH 


The narrative of the sacred building’s growth is re- 
cited in all of the standard guidebooks and is well worth 
pondering as an example of architectural evolution under 
varying conditions. It was toward the end of the 15th 
century that the enterprise was started by Pope Nicholas 
V. His purpose was to replace an ancient oratory then 
in peril of collapse. The original designer was either 
Bernardo Rossellino or Leon Battista Alberti. Small 
progress was accomplished, however, until Pope Julius II 
entrusted the project to Bramante in 1506. The latter 
devised a new plan, featuring a Greek cross surmounted 
by a gigantic central dome and flanked by four smaller 
cupolas. 

Four central pillars and the arches of the dome were 
completed by 1514. Pope Leo X then summoned Ra- 
phael to direct the work in collaboration with Fra Gio- 
condo and Guiliano da Sangallo, both of whom soon 
died. The surviving agent of the pontiff set about mak- 
ing a Latin cross of the Greek, but his successor, Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi, reverted to the Bramante model and 
that decision was confirmed by Michelangelo “with even 
greater audacity” under Pope Paul III. 

The construction campaign launched in 1546 was 
maintained until 1564, during which period the theme 
of Brunelleschi’s Florentine cupola was adapted for the 
crown of St. Peter’s church. Piers of unprecedented 
strength were introduced instead of Bramante’s columns 
and other changes were initiated. The dome was finished 
by Giacomo della Porta and Carlo Fontana in 1590. 
Carlo Maderna was responsible for the present portico 


and facade. On November 18, 1626, Pope Urban Vif 
consecrated the magnificent pile. Its cost at that date 
has been estimated at 200 million lire. 


MIRACLE OF DIVINE PROPORTION 


Details of St. Peter’s gradual elevation are of interest 
in retrospect, but the pilgrim slowly climbing the 
to its doors does not care about them. He may be 
miliar with the names of the great geniuses who on 
the wonderful composition, he may appreciate their 
skill; yet what is most significant to him is the fap 
that a miracle of literally divine proportions has beep 
wrought in the center of the universe. 

Coming to any of the four entrances (the fifth is 
closed except in jubilee years), the visitor hesitates forg 
moment. Especially on a sultry August afternoon, he ig 
grateful for the refreshing darkness and coolness after 
the blaze and heat of the piazza. Heavy black curtaing 
hang over the portals, parting at a touch to permit the 
pilgrim to pass within. 

No less than 29 subsidiary altars are included in the 
modern arrangement of St. Peter’s, but it is to the prin- 
cipal altar under the dome that the eyes of all visitors 
automatically turn. Streams of light fall upon the Bal- 
dacchino with spiral columns of bronze 95 feet high. 
Bernini visioned the colossal canopy and its stalwart 
stanchions. Only a Pope may celebrate mass over the 
vault in which are preserved the relics of the Saint to 
whom Christ allegedly addressed the promise inscribed 
in Latin on the frieze of the drum above: “Tu es Pettus 
et super hanc petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam et tibi 
dabo claves regni coelorum.” 

Weeks might be spent in the Cathedral without ex 
hausting its symbolic imagery. The bronze statue of St. 
Peter seated upon a throne of marble, dating probably 
from the 4th century; Michelangelo’s poignant Pieta, 


_executed when he was only 24; the Colonna Santa pillar, 


against which the Saviour is believed to have leant when 
talking with the learned doctors in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem; the monuments of Queen Christina of Sweden 
and the Countess Matilda of Tuscany; the Cappella 
Gregoriana, built under Pope Gregory XIII, the reform 
er of the calendar; the Navicella mosaic after Lanfranco; 
the chair of St. Peter by Bernini, enclosing the wooden 
chair which was the first episcopal throne; the tomb of 
Palestrina; the monuments of the royal Stuarts of Eng: 
land; the Sacristy, with its treasures of precious metals 
and jewels; the Sacre Grotte of Constantine’s basilica, 
remodelled by Pope Paul III; the crypt tomb of Adrian 


(Continued on page 37) 





Figure 1. Pietro Vannucci Perugino, “ Nativity.”—Art Institute of Chicago 


The Christmas Story in Art 


By FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


HE Blessed Virgin and the Christ Child embody 

supremely the concept of Christmas. They have 

the profound significance and appeal of being the 
source of the sacred day—a significance lacking in St. 
Nicholas and all the other features of secular folklore 
which have become associated with Christmas, however 
charming and interesting these are. 

It is not surprising, then, that artists from very early 
times have endeavored to create in enduring form their 
conceptions of the theme. Madonna and Child have 
been painted and carved, modelled and wrought into 
metal; they have taken form piece by piece in mosaic, 
have been built into jewelled windows of stained glass; 
they have been woven into tapestry and embroidered in 
silk; they have been drawn, etched and engraved. 

For the most inspiring representations of the Madonna 
theme, it is necessary to turn to the old masters. For 
many centuries after the fall of Rome, the Church was 
the sole stabilizing force in a chaotic world, and for an 
even longer period, it was the stronghold of culture and 
the arts, and the chief patron of artists. During this long 
Petiod many artists devoted their talents primarily to re- 


ligious subjects, and became familiar with them. 

Furthermore, the mental atmosphere of earlier cen- 
turies was far different from ours. People were intel- 
lectually much younger, emotionally simpler, than we 
are. It is true that they were heirs of the civilizations of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, and other older nations, but 
the masses were not acquainted with these legacies. 

Heaven and Hell seemed more real to many, perhaps, 
than do our native cities to us. The lives of the saints 
were often more familiar to people than the histories of 
their own families. And although the artists’ models for 
the Madonna were often their young contemporaries, the 
artists ennobled and idealized those fair faces with quali- 
ties from their own worshipful hearts. 

So it is that artists of Byzantium, of Italy during the 
Renaissance, of early Flanders, Gothic France, mediaeval 
Germany, of Spain, Switzerland and Russia, succeeded 
in portraying Madonna and Child, and many other 
sacred subjects, with religious fervor, exquisite beauty 
and unearthly peace, which artists of the last two cen- 
turies have admired, but have not surpassed. 

This is all the more remarkable, in view of the fact 
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that a few great mas- 
ters are known to have 
been atheists, and oth- 
ers personally 
reprehensible charac- 
ters. Only a psycho- 
analyst could explain 
how such men, never- 
theless, managed to get 
deep religious feeling 
into their paintings. 

Of the various Eu- 
ropean artists who 
painted the Madonna, 
the Italians undoubt- 
edly have made the most lasting impression. If it is 
possible to name one painting as most widely known 
(from many reproductions) and best loved in Europe 
and America, it is Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna.” This 
Blessed Mother with her Holy Infant has become the 
prototype of Madonna—has established the appearance 
which many of us unconsciously recall whenever we 
think of the theme. It is amazing to contemplate the 
fact that after the passage of many 
centuries, the destructive recurrence 
of wars, the devastation of dirt, 
dampness, neglect, and many other 
enemies of art, so large a number of 
masterpieces of painting remain al- 
most as lovely as when they first left 
the artists’ hands. It is amazing, too, 
that artists of many nations have 
been able to get so much variety in 
the interpretation of various parts of 
the Christmas theme: Nativity, Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds, Visit of the 
Magi and Flight into Egypt. 

The Nativity has been treated as 
a miracle and as an historical event. 
In early times (before the fourteenth 
century), artists attempted to depict 
the Nativity as a natural happening, 
following the Scriptures. The Virgin 
Mother was represented as reclining 
on a sort of pallet with the newborn 
Infant, wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, beside her, watched over by 
ox and ass. Frequently, attendants 
were shown bathing the Infant, since 
it was a custom for artists to put 
several consecutive happenings into 


were 


Figure 2. 


Figure 6. 


Antonio Rossellino (Workshop) “Nativity Group.” 
—Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Baccio da 
“Christ Child.”—Cleveland Museum 
of Art 
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one picture. But in 
later centuries, this 
treatment of the Na 
tivity theme was dis 
continued. Theo 
logians contended that 
the birth of Christ was 
as pure and miracy 
lous as His con 
tion, and hence, that it 
was heretical to por 
tray Him being 
bathed, or to depict 
His Mother exhausted 
as after an ordeal. St, 
Bernard said, “To her alone did not the punishment of 
Eve extend.” 

Consequently, we find later interpretations of the Na- 
tivity have dispensed with these details. As in Perugino’s 
“Nativity” at the Art Institute of Chicago (Figure 1) 
the Madonna is presented fresh and blooming, on her 
knees in adoration of her infant Son. He returns her 


gaze, with His finger on His lip, signifying “I am the 
Word.” There is a feeling of sim 


plicity and serenity in this painting, 
due to Perugino’s beautifully bal 
anced composition, the far-reaching 
Umbrian landscape background, and 
the good taste in leaving out irrele 
vant details. This will be more ap 
parent if the reader compares it with 
Botticini’s “Adoration of the Magi 
(Figure 4). 

Ox and ass invariably appeat it 
old master Nativities, although they 
are not mentioned in the Gospeli 
which are so spare of details thatit 
is not surprising the painters repit 
sented the theme according to their 
inclinations. Certain old books stat 
that ox and ass were always inter 
preted as symbols: the ox as emblem 
of the Jew, the ass, of the Gentiles, 
In addition to their esthetic aspect 
the old master Madonnas and oft 
religious paintings are rich with sya 
bolism and legend, historical, gee 
graphical and archaeological infomm 
ation. One finds meaning attache 
to the smallest gesture and accessom- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Top—Figure 3. Anthony Van Dyck, “Adoration of 

the Shepherds,” grisaille on panel presented to the 

Zanesville, Ohio, Institute by E. M. Ayers. — The 
Magazine of Art 


Left, Figure 4. Francesco Botticini, “The Adoration of 
the Magi.”—Art Institute of Chicago 


Right, Figure 5. Peter Paul Rubens, “Adoration of the 
Magi.” —Metropolitan Museum of Art 





THE CHURCHES UF GREECE 


By MARTHA GODDARD MORROW 


ACTS 17. 22-23: “Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars 
Hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious. For as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription—TO THE 
UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him declare I unto you.” 


The Old Metropolitan Church of Athens with the Cathedral 
in the background.—Fine Arts Division, Library of Congress 


THOUGH Greece has not been systematically 
bombed, a number of churches were destroyed 
during the invasion and more suffered the same 

fate during the occupation. By numerous acts of dese- 
cration the enemy is trying to tear the heart out of the 
country by attacking the people through their religion. 

In the beginning of the war, when Greece was still 
neutral, the Italians torpedoed the Greek destroyer Helle 
as it lay in the Harbor of Tenos, the home of the most 
important shrine of the Virgin of Greece. This hap- 
pened on the very day of the Feast of the Dormition of 
the Virgin and added a religious aspect to the war. 

In the»province of Thesprotia, in Epirus, Albanian 
boys, nominated by the Italians as village headmen, 


carry on a systematic campaign of fanatical persecution 
against the Greek Orthodox population. The Bulgars 
are attempting to force the Greeks to use the Bulgarian 
language in the churches although neither the priests 
nor the people understand it. It is estimated that about 
one hundred Greek priests were shot in Northern Greece 
by the Bulgars because they were using the Greek lan- 
guage in their services. 

In August 1942 Italian soldiers murdered the vicar of 
St. Panteleimon as he hurried through the streets of: 
Athens to take Holy Communion to a dying man. The 
vicar was wearing his vestments, and his corpse was left 
lying in the road. The Italians have stolen the reliques of 
St. Spyridon from Corfu and of St. Denis from Scepha- 
lonia, taking them off to Italy. The reason given for 
this sacrilege was that the saints were Catholics and con- 
sequently ought not to remain in the Greek island. 

It is reported that the Germans have transformed the 
church of Piraeus into an amusement center for Nazi 
soldiers. Storm-troopers took out of the church the 
Holy Table, the pulpit, and pews; installing in their 
place tables, chairs, and a bar. Worst of all is the news 
that the sanctuary of the church of Manolado, Crete, 
was turned into a public lavatory by the Germans. 

A hasty glimpse into the history of the Hellenic Ortho- 
dox Church will help explain why the Greek Church 
should be attacked by Italians as well as Germans. 

According to tradition the Apostle Paul on his sec- 
ond missionary journey through Greece ordained Dio- 
nysium, the Areopigate, first Bishop of Athens. The 
people of Athens, however, continued for a long time 
faithful to their pagan gods, and played a relatively un- 
important part in the history of early Christianity. 

When Constantine the Great transferred his capital 
from Rome to Constantinople, it was natural that the 
Bishop of that city should rise in dignity and power. 
During the eighth century the church of Greece was 
made subsidiary to the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
remained so during the whole period of Byzantine and 
Turkish rule. Despite local differences of language, 
nationality, and form of worship, the eastern and west- 
ern branches of the Christian Church did not become 
separate units until about the eleventh century. Chief 
among the causes of the schism was the desire of the 
church at Rome for domination and sovereignty ovet 
the whole of the Christian world. 
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Overtures initiated by Rome to breach the schism with- 
in the Church were unsuccessful. The Fourth Crusade in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, instead of 
bringing the two closer together, had the effect of em- 
bittering the dispute with Rome. Though this crusade 
had been incited as a holy mission, the Franks in many 
places plundered the Greek monasteries and insulted or 
expelled the clergy. 

The clergy played an important role in the Greek 
War of Independence in 1821-28, when the people arose 
against the Turkish tyranny. This was not only a war 
for the independence of the country, but also of the 
church. The priests gave the whole rising the character 
of a Holy War. They blessed the standard of the 
Revolution, encouraged the men to battle, and in many 
cases took an active part themselves. When England, 
France, and Russia burned the Turkish fleet at Nava- 
tino, and Greece was proclaimed an independent king- 
dom, its church became “a free local church in a free 
state.” At first the Oecumenical Patriarchate at Con- 
stantinople would not agree, but final consent was given 
twenty years later in the “Synodical Tome.” Since then 
the former dependence of the Hellenic Church on the 
Patriarch of Constantinople has shrunk to a few external 
tights and honors. 

Immediately following this revolution, the boun- 
daries of the Church of Greece were restricted. As the 
territory of the nation increased, however, the Church 


The original Byzantine Church of 

Daphni Monastery was altered by the 

French in the thirteenth century. 

Stones taken from the temple of 

Apollo were used in building the an- 

cient cloister.— Fine Arts Division, 
Library of Congress. 


expanded until today it includes about eighty Metro- 
poles as contrasted with the thirty-three of the pre- 
revolutionary period. Just before the outbreak of the 
present war, there were estimated to be in Greece about 
six million members of the Hellenic Orthodox Church. 

Just as the rise of the Hellenic Church has reflected 
the struggle of the people, so do the church buildings 
present glimpses of the past in stone. The old Byzantine 
church of Kapnikarea in Athens is reputed to have had 
the foundations laid in 444. The beautiful little church 
was erected in the ninth century and today stands in the 
middle of the street, apparently unaffected by the traffic 
whirling around it. 

At the time of its construction in the tenth century, 
the church of the Blessed Luke of Stiris was reputed to 
be a rival of St. Sophia in beauty and was modeled after 
it. The Metropolitan Church at Mistra contains an in- 
scription which shows it to have been built by the first 
Archbishop of Mistra after the restoration of the see to 
the Greek Church in 1263. 

The old Metropolitan Church of Athens dates from 
the thirteenth century and is one of the few surviving 
monuments of the French feudal period. Surprisingly 
enough, fragments of Greek and Roman sculpture were 
utilized in its construction, some even having been placed 
upside down. Stones were taken from the nearby temple 
of Apollo to make the enclosing walls of the ancient 

(Continued on page 35) 





Santo lomas of Chichicastenango 


By MARY HOLMES SENSABAUGH 


"And what do you think of my Indians?” asks the 
good Padre Rossbach of those tourists fortunate enough 
to visit with him. He is eager for their candid opinion 
of the spectacle which involves the ancient traditions of 
the Orient, the Maya-Quiché customs of hundreds of 
years, and the fundamental rites of the Catholic Church. 
Father Rossbach, a Ger- 
man Lutheran by birth, 
received some of his train- 
ing in the United States. 
He has made Guatemala 
his home for half a cen- 
tury, and has given the 
greater part of that time 
to work among the Indi- 
ans of the Guatemalan 
highlands. As he sits in 
his study at Chichicaste- 
nango, he seems anything 
but the formal priest. 
Using the characteristic 
gesture, he takes frequent 
pinches of snuff, his pana- 
cea for an irritating sinus 
condition. 

During Father Ross- 
bach’s years of service, 
the white church of Chi- 
chicastenango with its 
three bell towers, faced by an equally white church across 
the square, has become a place that lingers in the mem- 
ory of visitors. Here twice a week, on market days, the 
traveler to this section of Guatemala may see a most 
colorful and moving scene, for here, surely, is religion 
in the most elemental sense of the word. 

The Guatemalan Indian’s daily life is one of monoto- 
ny in comparison with that of the variety-seeking white 
man farther north. He spends much time in tilling the 
soil, using the same methods as his forefathers. The 
women sit for hours on the hardpacked ground weaving 
on simple hand looms. They also take up a great part 
of the day in pounding corn into meal and in making 
the daily fare of tortillas. In contrast to the great 
amount of time spent in these occupations, the Indian 
crowds his worship, his business, and his social life into 
two mornings a week. 

From early morning every pathway leading down from 
the hills and every road from the villages is ‘a one-way 


Santo Tomas 


passage to the market place in Chichicastenango. Before 
the sun pierces the cool morning mists of the hills the 
men are well on their burdensome journey, carrying on 
their backs great frameworks or packs (held on witha 
strap or tumpline) loaded with pottery, textiles, or food. 
stuffs. The progress of the women is rapid, although 
almost without exception 
there is a baby hanging 
precariously in a blanket 
or scarf on the mother’s 
back. Often the baby’s 
face and head will be cov. 
ered with a dark cloth to 
ward off the evil spirits. 
The women also cary 
trays, baskets or pottery 
jars on their heads; and 
yet, laden as they are 
when going to church or 
market, they employ a 
peculiar gait, between a 
walk and a run, almost 
seeming to skim the sut- 
face of the road with 
their bare feet. 

The Church of Santo 
Tomas of Chichicaste- 
nango awaits the coming 
of the market throng 
twice a week. It stands with open archways, the great 
semi-circle of steps spread before it like a dancet’s skirt. 
These steps are as sacred to the Indians as the floor at 
the feet of the Saints within, for here they perform their 
own rites to pagan gods. The Indian mind apparently 
does not find it confusing to burn incense to the spitits 
of his forefathers and to adore simultaneously the Saints. 
Each step has been worn by the thousands of feet, proud 
or suppliant, which have beat out a ritualistic dance up 
and down the steps or have borne prayerful souls to the 
priest within. Along the steps there are oven-like places 
to heat incense. 

Members of the cofradias, or Indian religious brother- 
hoods, gather on the steps, and then begins the celebra 
tion by them of their own peculiar form of worship. 
There are usually about fifteen of these men, all dressed 
alike in the customary masculine garments of Chichicas 
tenango—tight black knee breeches, a white blouse, col- 
orful sash, and a short, richly embroidered bolero. A 
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piece of scarlet cloth is wound around the head turban- 
fashion with a tasselled end swinging across the shoulder. 
In Guatemala the men and women wear clothes distinc- 
tive of their village with the same coloring and em- 
broidery design on their blouses and coats. This enables 
any student of Guatemalan life to identify readily the 
locale of Indians in the market place or on the highway. 

The leaders of these solemn groups carry long silver 
rods, and each member has his own incense burner which 
he swings in a circular motion as he kneels and prays on 
various steps. Father Rossbach does not allow this ritual- 
istic performance within the church, but wisely he tol- 
erates it outside. He knows that the Guatemalan Indian 
soul will cling to pagan beliefs up to the very walls of 
the church, and then pray within to a Christian God. 
After the individual prayers, the men stand in a definite 
formation on the steps. The leaders say a ritual in the 
Quiché language. While this active worship is carried 
on by the men, the women stand or kneel quietly on the 
steps. 

Long before mid-morning the church stands in a haze 
of smoke from the incense burners. The market place 
itself absorbs the odor of the copal sticks along with the 
smell of roasted corn, a characteristic odor which the 
visitor never forgets. A piece of hand-woven material 
bought in the market place will retain this mingling of 
odors, recalling the double scene at Chichicastenango— 
that of satisfying the necessities of life and the needs 
of the spirit. 

The Guatemalan Indians do not require physical com- 
fort in their churches. The thick walls, built for earth- 
quake protection, shut out most of the sunlight. The 
cool, quiet interiors are free of all benches. The hard 
stone or cement floors are level, but quite rough. When 
viewed from a distance, Santo Tomas has a certain 
grace and delicacy of outline, but in the interior many 
of the objects are gaudy and ornate. Often there is 
an abundance of poorly made artificial flowers. The al- 
tar cloths of lace and embroidery are freshly laundered, 
but usually worn. 


Inside the old Church at Chichicastenango many in- 
dividuals worship without benefit of the priest while the 
market is in progress out on the sunlit plaza. Down the 
entire central portion of the church individuals or groups 
kneel down on the worn floor and devoutly place candles 
—as many as their small amount of money would buy 
in the market place—in a design according to their own 


conception. These are lighted and the small flames 
tom myriads of candles, standing in their own wax on 
the floor, pierce the gloom. 

That part which would be the center aisle of the 
church if there were benches, becomes a carpet with 
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designs outlined in petals of flame—squares, circles, and 
rectangles, according to the worshipper’s fancy. Not con- 
tent with candles alone, the Indian fills in his design of 
fire with rose petals of white or soft pink which may be 
bought in the market. In placing them around the 
candles he uses the same care as when weaving some 
brilliant design into clothing. Now and then he adds to 
the petals grains of yellow corn to give a more definite 
outline. Each Indian kneels before his miniature altar 
and prays aloud spontaneously, making gestures and 
facial expressions as though the Almighty were definitely 
visible. Surely a more earnest, childlike, trusting faith 
cannot be found! 

Down each side of the church small groups have made 
private chapels of worship or supplication at each sta- 
tion of the Cross, and the participants seem oblivious to 
surroundings. A couple may be lighting candles and 
asking a blessing on their new-born child, another saying 
prayers for the dead, while still another is asking for 
some special favor—may his corn grow green and tall, or 
may his thatched hut withstand the rainy season. 

Each market day always sees a shy, eager couple come 
to ask a benediction on their marriage day. Some wor- 
shippers do not consider themselves worthy of direct 
communication with God and bring along an intercessor, 
usually an older person, respected in the village. As he 
prays and gesticulates those seeking favors kneel rever- 
ently near. Thus the morning is taken up with many 
individual services. 

Twice each week this church which was built for for- 
mal worship under the direction of some emissary of the 


Indians worshipping inside the church. 
—Pan American Union 


Holy Church looks down on a pagan ritual on its steps, 
and embraces within its doors those who come to pray 
in all sincerity, but without the usual formality. 

Near the door leading into the museum, Father Ross- 
bach has placed a small wooden collection box with this 
inscription, “For my poor Indians.” 
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Postoffice, Iceland Naval Operating Base—Mail clerks in hun- 
dreds of similar posts are sorting mail and packages from home. 


—Official U. S. Navy photograph 


It is Christmas Eve, 1942. A new Army post is 
being set up somewhere in Africa. American soldiers 
arrive and spend their first night sleeping under the stars. 
The next morning the words of the familiar Christmas 
carols somehow have a special meaning. * ¥ ¥ * 

Clear Across the World, in a tent on a windswept 
Alaskan slope, a Chaplain and his assistants try to keep 
warm by a small stove as they set up a miniature altar 
for the service next day. * * * ¥ 

Through Our Midwestern Plains, a crowded troop 
train speeds toward a port of embarkation. The Chap- 
lain sets up a packing-case from which he will celebrate 
midnight mass. * * * * 

Somewhere in the Pacific on a destroyer with engines 
going full steam ahead, a makeshift altar stands between 
the bread slicer and drinking fountain. Two men cut 
tin cans into long, thin strips, then curl them into icicles 
for Christmas decorations. * * ¥ * 


On Guadalcanal there is a brief pause in the fighting. 
Using mercurochrome for color and waste cotton for 
beard, men rig up a Santa Claus. Others make wreaths 
from native foliage. One brings out six candles he has 
been saving. Tomorrow will be Christmas. 


American Uhrish 


Soon it will be Christmas again. Wherever they ax 
in this war-torn world, our dear ones—husbands, son: 
brothers, sweethearts—will be wishing for the lights of 
home. Somehow they will devise ways of making th 
day seem a little more like other Christmas days they 
have known. In a deeper, sense they will share with ys 
the meaning of the sacrifice which began in the Chris 
Child’s manger, for their separation from us is to th 
end that the message of the angels may freely ring out 
again over the whole world. 

The directors of the Army and Navy Chaplains < 
Corps know that Christmas this year will be observed 
around the clock. They do not send a Christmas direc 
tive to the Chaplains. These men have been carefull 
chosen and well-trained. Their ability to rise to oc 
sions, added to the ingenuity of the men, will produc 
spontaneous adaptations to infinitely varied circum 
stances. 

Decorations will be unusual. They will be improvised 
from gasoline cans, cigarette tinfoil, wild shrubs, food 
tins, painted bits of wood and metal, empty shell 
and whatever other material is at hand. Wherever pos 
sible the Army and Navy supply Christmas trees. Trans 


Approximately 1,000 aircraft mechanics, students and! 
years 








Around the World 


arf port planes have been known to carry a few evergreens 
os along with other cargo. For weeks the Quartermaster 
sol Corps has been sending special food to distant posts for 
tha Christmas menus, including extra candy and cigarettes. 
hey ©The day will also be marked in other ways—candle- 
| USM light services, carol singing, midnight mass, communion. 
stl Previously planned services in camps and training sta- 
tell tions in this country will be attended by thousands of 
Oui men; but in many remote places small numbers will 
gather in unrehearsed worship. Cathedrals, chapels, and 
ins churches will be loaned by many civilian communities. 
dm Friendly citizens and organizations will help in dispelling 
rec loneliness. 
ull Chaplains on battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
ka tenders, transports and hospital ships will plan services. 
uel The Navy attempts to supply one Chaplain for every 
um§ 1250 men and the Army one for every 1200. Large 
Army encampments may have a Priest, a Rabbi and a 
ised Protestant Minister, all wearing the insignia of the Chap- 
lain—Cross on Tablet. The division by creeds does not 
seem very important in time of battle. 
Many Chaplains, both in the Army and the Navy, are 
equipped with portable altar sets. Packed in a case light 
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Divine Worship at Sea.—Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


enough to be carried easily, there are Cross, altar cloth, 
vestments and communion set. The case itself becomes 
an altar. On the altar cloth is printed: “And he shall 
give his angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways.” Hundreds of portable organs and pianos have 
been sent overseas with the men. 

The “Song and Service Book for Ship and Field, Ar- 
my and Navy” is used by all branches and has three 
sections: Protestant, Jewish and Catholic. It includes 
declarations of faith, morning and evening prayers, pray- 
ers for special occasions and hymns. One hears often 
that service men like to sing. At this season “White 
Christmas” and “Jingle Bells” are popular as well as the 
traditional carols. 

Advance, a religious magazine published in Boston, 
printed the following excerpt from a letter written 
“Somewhere in Africa” by Chaplain Vernon W. Rice, 
formerly of Sidney, Montana. It was dated January 7, 
1943. “We arrived in Africa just in time to celebrate 
Christmas. Christmas Eve was a memorable one. We 
slept on the ground under the stars, putting on all the 
clothes we could to keep warm. Fortunately the weather 
was favorable, with the stars shining brightly overhead. 
Chaplain Smith (a Catholic assigned to the same unit I 
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am with) and I shared three blankets. You can imagine 
the strange thoughts the whole situation would invoke. 
The armed sentries that passed regularly were a con- 
stant reminder that we were at war, but it was hard co 
think about war on Christmas Eve, so comparatively 
close to the birthplace of the Holy Child, and sleeping 
out under the stars as the shepherds did. . . .” 

One of many letters on file in the office of William R. 
Arnold, Chief Chaplain of the U. S. Army, is from an- 
other African post and tells of bells and stars being 
made from tin cans and festive branches of wild tomatoes 
hung up for decoration. The letter closed with: “This 
has been a new experience for many—Christmas away 
from home, but a Christmas of more profound faith.” 

At one overseas air base a Christmas Eve service was 
held for the bombardiers just before they set out for an 
enemy target. 

A soldier writing home describes the day vividly: 
“Way up in the frozen wastes of Alaska, our particular 
outfit had little time for thought of a Christmas observ- 
ance because all work is on a twenty-four-hour basis, yet 
the Chaplain went ahead and prepared a program, confi- 
dent that there would be sufficient men available to en- 
joy it. 

“In a ragged, windblown tent our Chaplain, A. J. 


Iceland—Portable organs, such as this one, are sent with 
troops whenever possible-——Signal Corps, U. S. Army 


Turner, with a handful of assistants, set up a miniature 
altar, complete with candles and stars. The back wall of 
the tent was graced with a sheet made of discarded trac. 
ing cloth gleaned from the wastebaskets of the drafting 
office. The cloth was soaked in water to remove the siz 
ing and a remarkable looking piece of cloth was the 
result. 


“Upon this cloth was painted a scene of 
the Nativity by one of the lieutenants. It 
was an object of art and during the service 
the wind would sway the cloth, giving the 
appearance of life to the figures thereon. 


| 


Again, this holy season, we lift up our faces and look to the 
heavens where nineteen centuries past wise men saw a star that 
guided them to the manger in which slept a newborn infant King. 


Upon the silent air of night that star cast its light, heralding 
a new era in man’s existence and setting the torch to an altar be- 
fore which countless millions were to worship in the years fol- 
lowing. 

Today the author’s pen falters as he sets it to write of the hopes 
and joys that Christmas symbolizes. Words fail him; for there 
are no words when war engulfs the world of people he knows. 

The timeless message of Christmas; of “peace on earth to all 
men of good will” is as eternal today as when angel voices chanted 
it then. But all about the forces of evil wage war; they heed not 
the message that Christmas brings. 

We do not fear the enemies who make war upon us, nor is 
Christmas made the less glorious in our hearts because of our 
enemies’ evil deeds. We, in numberless millions with our allies, 
have faith in the righteousness of our cause and the strength of 
our arms. 


We look with abiding faith to the East for that star whose 
light burns ever bright in the true Christian heart. 
M. F. R. 


From Wings, December 24, 1942, published at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Illinois. 


The entire front panel of the tent was 
decked with candles . . . and furnished with 
benches made of driftwood and other scrap 
lumber, and the frozen tundra served as a 
floor. A single sheet metal stove furnished 
what heat could be radiated through its 
chubby sides! . . . Men in heavy parkas and 
muddy boots came in to service. The port 
able organ furnished music for singing 
‘Silent Night, Holy Night.’ The Command 
ing Officer spoke and the Surgeon of out 
outfit talked on the ‘Friendship of Jesus.” 
Though the surroundings may be um 
orthodox, our men will be hearing the same 
Christmas story and singing the same 
that we sing at home. After Christmas last 
year a sergeant wrote his mother describing 
the service on a troop train. At one end 
of a car a Catholic Priest celebrated com- 
munion using a mess table for an altat, 
while at the other end a Jewish Rabbi used 
a packing-case that had been mounted on 
the kitchen ice box. 
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Services on board a battleship, showing portable altar set which 
most Chaplains carry—Official U. S. Navy Photograph. 


Then there is the letter from a Priest to his congrega- 
tion: “It was my happiness to have the privilege of say- 
ing midnight mass in a Cathedral fashioned by the 
hand of God .. . my roof was the sky, my only light in 


the blackout was the moon, the soldiers were on a hill- 
side and it was here that Christ came to us in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the mass. . . .” 

Early in January the Associated Press carried a sol- 


dier’s story of celebrations on Guadalcanal. “Attired in 
Santa Claus outfit made of flour sacking dyed with mer- 
curochrome and a white beard made of waste medical 
cotton, one of the boys gave out candies and cigarettes. 
We wired red flowers from the beautiful native Bou- 
gainville trees to the back and front of the altar. One 
officer had saved six white candles his wife sent and used 
empty shells for holders. We shined up brass casings for 
candelabra for each end of the altar.” Many shared 
their food with the natives who later on began to join 
in the services held in makeshift chapels. “They proved 
valuable in the choir.” 

There are many appealing stories of men being drawn 
closer to a Greater Power during battle. This was re- 
leased by the U. S. Navy: “On August 6, 1942, the day 
before American Marines landed on Guadalcanal, Capt. 
Harry D. Power, U.S.N., knew that soon he would be 
called upon to face a difficult task. As commanding 
officer of a large vessel he would be asked to deliver sup- 
plies and ammunition to troops fighting their way up 
the island beaches. His ship would be under fire from 
shore installations and aircraft. It would be a hazardous 
mission. 

“Because of the tense situation, Capt. Power found it 
impossible to assemble his men for prayer. Undaunted 
by this, he had copies of the following made on the 
ship’s duplication machine for all members of the crew: 


‘Tonight won’t you join me in the following prayer for 
our success tomorrow? Make everything right in your 
heart, and you have nothing to be afraid of.’ 

“Then followed ‘The Prayer to Be Said Before a Fight 
at Sea Against Any Enemy. 

‘O most powerful and glorious Lord God, the Lord of 
Hosts, that rulest and commandest all things: Thou sittest 
in the throne judging right, and therefore we make our 
address to Thy Divine Majesty in this our necessity, that 
Thou wouldst take the cause into Thine Own Hand, and 
judge between us and our enemies. Stir up Thy strength, 
O Lord, and come and help us for Thou givest not always 
the battle to the strong, but canst save by many or by few. 
O let not our sins now cry against us for vengeance; but 
hear us, Thy poor servants, begging mercy and imploring 
Thy help, and that Thou wouldst be a defense unto us 
against the face of the enemy. Make it appear that Thou 
art our Saviour and mighty Deliverer, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen.’ 


“The next day the ship of Capt. Power entered battle. 
It, and the convoy to which it was attached, was attacked 
time and again by Japanese aircraft. But his ship came 
through unscathed. Not a man was injured.” 

Over and over again one encounters evidence that war 
is breaking down and eliminating the barriers of race 
and creed. In The Christian Advocate, Chaplain Ben 
F. Browning, writing from Camp Barkeley, Texas, tells 
of an experience which is typical. “I was asked by the 
Commanding Officer to recruit and train a soldier choir 
for the singing of Christmas carols. A Protestant Chap- 
lain was the director, a Jewish medical officer served as 
business manager, and a considerable number of the 
chorus were Irish Catholic. We sang for the midnight 
mass. It is hard to generate religious prejudice in such 

(Continued on page 33) 


Nartives join in worship led by an Army Chaplain in India. 
—Signal Corps, U. S§. Army 
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St. Albans Graduates Heceive High Awards 


IX graduates of St. Albans School have been decorated 
S in World War II for bravery and exceptional acts of 

heroism. The faculty, student body and entire Cathedral 
family take pride in their enviable records. They are: Lt. 
George Bowdoin Graighill, Jr., U.S.N.R.; First Lt. Charles 
S. Grant, U. S. Army Air Corps; Capt. Laidler B. Mackall, 
Army Air Corps; First Lt. T. Nicholas Gill, Army Air Corps, 
all of Washington, D. C.; Corporal Guy Wlikinson Steuart 
Castle, Jr., Oxon Hill, Maryland, U. S. Marine Corps; and 
First Lt. Rush M. Greenslade, Tulsa, Okla., Army Air Corps. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Ist Lt. Charles S. Grant Ist Lt. T. Nicholas Gill 


Lt. Craighill received the Silver Star Medal for service 
aboard the USS Atlanta. His citation reads: “For conspicu- 
ous gallantry and intrepidity aboard the USS Atlanta during 
action against Japanese naval forces in the Solomon Islands 
Area on November 13, 1942. With utter disregard for his own 
personal safety, Lt. (j.g.) Craighill, with the assistance of 
another officer, organized and participated in a bucket brigade, 
which, in the immediate vicinity of exploding ammunition, 
extinguished a fire in the area of the bridge superstructure. 
His heroic conduct was in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the U. S. Naval service.” Craighill is now a Senior Lt. 
aboard the USS Mobile. He graduated from St. Albans in 
1932, the University of the South (Sewanee) in 1936 and 
the George Washington Law School in 1939. 


Corp. Guy W. S. Castle 


Ist Lt. Rush V. Greenslade 
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First Lt. Grant received the Air Medal, two Citations for 
which Oak Leaf Clusters were assigned and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. He was’in the Southwest Pacific area, servi 
as a navigator on a bomber from February 1942 to June 1943, 
He participated in thirty-seven combat missions. The citation 
for which he was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross reads 
in part: “For extraordinary achievement while participating in 
a mission from Australia to the Philippine Islands from April 
11 to April 14, 1942. These officers were the navigators of a 
formation of B-25C type aircraft which took off from Charters 
Towers, Queensland, and proceeded to Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands, by way of Darwin. The trip was long and hazardous, 
involving a flight of several thousand miles over open sea 
under enemy control. 


“With few landmarks or check points, these officers guided 
their airplanes to the island of Mindanao and, after darkness 
had fallen, navigated the bombers through mountain passes 
to the destination. Upon completion of the missions against 
enemy positions in the Philippine Area, these officers success 
fully navigated the airplanes to the home base. The courage, 


Lt. G. B. Craighill, Jr. Capt. Laidler B. Mackall 


devotion to duty and navigational ability displayed by each of 
these officers in the conduct of this mission are in keeping with 
the finest traditions of the service.” He is now assigned to in- 
struction work in Florida. He graduated from St. Albans in 
1935 and from Dartmouth College in 1939. 

Capt. Mackall received the Air Medal, by direction of the 
President, for “meritorious achievement while participating in 
over three hundred hours of anti-submarine patrol flight mis- 
sions as pilot from April 1 to November 30, 1942. Accom- 
plishment of many of these missions was made when unfavor- 
able weather conditions made flying hazardous. All members 
of the crew exhibited untiring energy and meticulous care while 
flying in the war area. Possibility of encountering enemy ships 
of fighter type and anti-aircraft fire added to the hazards of 
these missions. The services of Capt. Mackall reflect highest 
credit to the military forces of the U. S.” He graduated 
from St. Albans in 1934 and from Princeton University in 
1938. He attended the Georgetown University Law School. 

First Lt. Gill was awarded the Army Air Medal with two 

(Continued on page 34) 





MISS WINIFHED HARPER BUNNELL 


Bachrach 


Miss Bonnell, 1943 


Tue CatHepraL Ace salutes Miss Winifred Harper Bon- 
nell, now in her fourteenth year as Secretary of the New York 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association. She has 
given to her. work endless energy and enthusiasm. Her loyalty 
to the ideal of Washington Cathedral and her zeal in working 
toward its realization are an inspiration to all who come in con- 
tact with her. 

Miss Bonnell was for three years secretary to the Reverend 
Howard Chandler Robbins, Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, before joining our “Cathedral family.” 

She tells of spending a few days at the National Cathedral 
School for Girls before accepting the position. “During that 
time I had the privilege of viewing the Cathedral with Bishop 
Freeman, Dean Bratenahl and Mr. Lewis. I was convinced 
that a great career lay ahead, and that with God’s help I 
would try to pass on to others the great vision I had caught on 
Mount Saint Alban. To me it was the most beautiful Gothic 
Cathedral in the Western’ Hemisphere and I wanted to share 
with others its vision.” 

The New York Committee had been formed in 1900 fol- 
lowing a large and enthusiastic meeting held at the home of 
former Vice President and Mrs. Levi P. Morton on the 30th 
of January. Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander was chairman at 
the time Miss Bonnell assumed her duties as secretary. Under 
Mrs. Rhinelander’s capable leadership much had been accom- 
plished, including the raising of substantial sums for the build- 
ing fund. 

Mrs. Ernest R. Adee was elected chairman in 1934 and one 
of her first acts was to form an Executive Committee which 
meets once a month. The New York Committee is formed of 
women who have worked faithfully and loyally for the Cathe- 
dral for many years. 

Miss Bonnell likes to tell of the work of the New York 
office, though she is far too modest in describing her own role 
init. She speaks enthusiastically of such people as Mrs. Percy 
R. Pyne, Mrs. Charles M. Chapin and the late Miss Caroline 


White who for years alternated in holding the annual meeting 


in their homes, and of Bishop Freeman and his innumerable 
kindnesses to her. “Whenever I heard Bishop Freeman speak 
of his ‘Cathedral family’ I always took pride in being a mem- 
ber of it. The Bishop was infinitely courteous, thoughtful 
and inspiring. 

“Some of my happiest hours on Mount Saint Alban were 
those spent with Dean Bratenahl,” she continued. “He often 
sent for me to come to his study, where he would read aloud 
from the Bible, usually about the building of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. If I reminded him that he had read the same thing before 
he -would smile and reply, ‘It won’t hurt you to hear it again.’ 

“In the Spring of 1937 at the suggestion of Mrs. Rhinelander 
and with the approval of the Bishop, a Junior Committee was 
formed. Of the first five members, four were graduates of the 
National Cathedral School. I was the first chairman, then fol- 
lowed Mrs. Philip Bishop, Mrs. G. Stanley Thompson and 
Mrs. LeBrun Rhinelander, our present chairman. We have 
thirty-nine members and continue to grow. Our principal ob- 
jective is to interest people in the Cathedral. The Committee 
meets once a month in the Cathedral Office at 598 Madison 
Avenue. We make plans for one large meeting each month, 
an annual benefit and an annual meeting at which time the 
Bishop of Washington usually speaks to us. The meetings are 
opened with the following prayer written by one of our 
members: 


‘O Lord, we beseech Thee, to bless the work of Wash- 


ington Cathedral. Teach us to arouse the lax and care- 
less. Help us to guide into active faith those who do not 
yet know Thee, so that we may help America to become a 
nation of people who serve, our Lord and Master, Jesus 


Christ. Amen,’ 


“Memories come flooding in and it is hard to choose from 
them. One that I shall never forget is of the Christmas Eve 
following Mr. Yellin’s death. His son came to the office to 
give me a magnificent Gothic Candlestick made by his father, 
who fashioned so much of the Cathedral’s fine wrought iron. 
He said: ‘My father made it for you because of your en- 
thusiastic interest in his work.’ Deeply moved, I said that I 
would wait in the office until twilight and light the candle in 
memory of his father, and that afterward it would be lighted 
only on special and sacred occasions. Since that Christmas 
the candle was lighted for Miss Adelaide Sheldon, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown and Bishop Freeman. It was also lighted 
at the time of Dean Powell’s Consecration as Bishop of Mary- 
land and will be lighted for other joyous occasions! 

“T would like to give you my moist poignant memory of the 
last fourteen years. Two weeks before Mrs. William Adams 
Brown passed to her very great reward, she called me on the 
telephone. Her voice was feeble but happy. She said she 
wanted to say goodbye and to thank me for my work for 
Washington Cathedral. She urged me to stay in New York 
where my work was of great usefulness and adjured me not 
to be discouraged, but to continue in faith and that she would 
be helping me from the other side. 

“In what other work but Cathedral-building can one gain 
such satisfaction and have so many rich experiences?” 

We salute you, Miss Bonnell! 





IN MEMURIAM 


ITALO FANFANI 


sculptor at Washington Cathedral since 1927, the 

full realization dawns upon me that one of my rich- 
est blessings has been the privilege of long association 
and close triendship with this remarkable man. 

Probably the finest tribute that could be paid any man, 
can be said of Mr. Fanfani: He was never known to 
have spoken an unkind word about another person. 

Always cheerful, never complaining, he was even-tem- 
pered with unlimited patience. He would model in clay 
some figure or small architectural detail for as long as a 
week, then cast the entire work aside and start anew be- 
cause what he thought to be a better idea had occurred 
to him. That his work might be worthy of a place in the 
Cathedral, he spared no amount of effort and study, and 
time was no consideration. 

In Mr. Fanfani’s death, which resulted from a heart 
attack on Thursday, the 16th of September, at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Washington Cathedral sustained an irrep- 
arable loss. His work which had included the carving 
of the vaulting bosses in the Great Choir and Crossing, 
the North Transept exterior, the Women’s Porch, the 
three Apse figures and many smaller memorials, evi- 
denced clearly that his skillful hands were guided by a 
profound devotion to the Cathedral ideal and by those 
fine spiritual qualities which marked him as an exemplar 
of Christian character. 

I remember well his exultation, upon the completion 
of the heroic figures of SS. Peter, John and Paul on the 
eastern wall of the Apse, just beneath the Clerestory 
level. ‘Never in my life,” he said, “have I been so in- 
spired in my work. As the facial expressions developed 
with their eyes intent upon the east—awaiting the second 
coming of Christ,” he continued, “I somehow felt that 
they were real and living.” 

By inheritance Mr. Fanfani had the traditions and 
qualifications of a great artist. His grandfather, father 
and three brothers were all sculptors with a studio at 
Florence, Italy, where he was born on February 12, 1885. 
His parents were Guido and Serafina (Sichi) Fanfani. 

He attended the public schools in Florence, then 
studied at the School of Decorative Arts, coming to this 
country at the age of twenty. Upon his arrival in New 
York City he found himself somewhat handicapped, for 
he had never used the pneumatic tools employed by 
American craftsmen, but through his skill with the mallet 
and chisel he secured employment in Tennessee. He 
finally established his claim to greatness by his work in 
the New Chapel of St. Mary in the Woods, at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


|. lamenting the sudden passing of Italo Fanfani, 


Having become an American citizen, Mr. Fanfanj a. 
cepted a position in the little town of Kennett, Missouri 
where he met a young school teacher, Mary M. Fisher, 
who taught him to speak English fluently. They wer 
married in 1920 and have one son, John Guido Fanfani, 
now a Corporal in the United States Army. 

It was Mr. Fanfani’s great ambition that “Jack,” when 
graduated from high school, should return to his grand. 
father’s studio in Florence and learn to carry on th 
family tradition as a sculptor. The outbreak of the war 
altered this plan and Jack entered Carnegie Tech, where 
he has already made a splendid record and exhibited rar 
talent. 

I recall Jack as a small boy, standing in fascinated 
awe, watching his father at work, longing to pick up th 
tools which was a privilege strictly forbidden by his fe 
ther—lest the lad adopt unconscious manners that might 
be difficult to drop when the time came for formal in- 
struction. 

During the first World War, Mr. Fanfani served, as 
a Sergeant, in the 6th Regiment of Field Artillery. He 
was a member of the Masonic Order, and for many 
years, an active Boy Scout leader. 


In addition to his work at Washington Cathedral, 
where his latest commission was the modelling of the 
central panel for the “Ter Sanctus” Reredos, Mr. Fan- 
fani distinguished himself by his carving of the beautiful 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and the National Gallery of Art in the District 
of Columbia. 

William James once said, “The great use of life is to 
spend it for something that will outlast it.” This quote 
tion epitomizes the spirit with which Mr. Fanfani car 
ried on his work. Pausing to examine a stone that was 
taking on form for the ages, he would often remark: “It 
gives me a joyful feeling when I think that perhaps hun- 
dreds of years from today this stone I am carving will 
speak of our faith to other generations.” 

Italo Fanfani left on Mount Saint Alban an enduring 
witness of his skill as a craftsman, and in accordane 
with the wish of the Chapter of Washington Cathedral 
he was interred in the beautiful shrine he had helped 


create. 


As the years pass, other great artists will make their 
contributions to the embellishment of the Cathedral fab- 
ric, but few will achieve the truly Christian way of life 
as did this faithful servant. whose singular modesty and 
genial personality endeared him to his wide circle of 
friends.—JoHN H. Bay.ess 
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Tablet Dedicated To Dean Bratenahl 


Wistfully, Dr. Charles T. Warner, with the assistance of 
the Hon. James R. Garfield, unveiled the long anticipated 
memorial tablet to The Very Rev. George Carl Fitch Bratenahl, 
DD., with these concluding words: 


"Tt is the earnest hope and prayer of all of us that be- 
fore long the earthly-rémains of Dr. Bratenahl may be 
brought back to rest in this great building, which he loved 
and beautified.” 


At Evensong on Thursday, October fourteenth, the Chapel 
of the Nativity opened its doors to welcome those who had 
come from far and near to pay their respects to the first active 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. It was par- 
ticularly fitting that the Chapel in which Dr. Bratenahl worked 
and worshipped through his Deanship should be filled with old 
friends who held him in honor, affection and gratitude. 

The Service of Dedication was conducted by the Rt. Rev. 
George W. Davenport, D.D., formerly the Bishop of Easton, 
assisted by Canon Warner, Canon Wedel, Canon Smith, Canon 
Bohanan, Canon Draper, and Canon Dunlap, augmented by 
the Cathedral Choir. Upon the conclusion of Evensong the 
congregation, headed by the Senior Verger, James P. Berkeley, 
formed in procession and, following the Choir and Clergy, 
made their way to the tablet in the corridor adjoining the 
Bethlehem Chapel, singing “We love the place, O God, wherein 
thine honour dwells.” 

Notable in the procession were ten members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of All Hallows Guild, led by Mrs. Charles 
Warren, President—a signal tribute to Mrs. Bratenahl, who 
cattied to its present perfection the Cathedral hillside—the 
Principal of The National Cathedral School for Girls, the 
Headmaster of St. Albans School for Boys, the Principal of 
Beauvoir Elementary School, members of the Cathedral Staff, 
headed by Miss Helen Young, eighteen of whom had served 
under Dean Bratenahl. Lay members of the Chapter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation were headed by Mr. 
C. F. R. Ogilby, Secretary, and the Hon. William R. Castle. 
Dr. Carl White Ackerman, Dean of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, and Mr. Edwin N. Lewis led the delega- 
tion from the Cathedral Council. Still others in attendance 
were Mrs. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, wife of the late Dean of 
the Cathedral, and the Rev. and Mrs. Raymond L. Wolven, 
who came to represent Mrs. Freeman, who was too frail to 
attend. Many of the Diocesan Clergy were present. 

It was fitting that two of the Dean’s oldest friends were 
selected to unveil the memorial: Dr. Warner, who succeeded 
Dr. Bratenahl as Rector of St. Alban’s Church; and Dr. Gar- 
field, formerly Secretary of the Interior in President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Administration. 


The service was closed with the singing of “For all the 
saints, who from their labours rest.” It seemed to those pres- 
ent that the author of that glorious hymn must have had our 
beloved Dean in mind as we sang: 


“© blest communion, fellowship divine! 
We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 
Yet all are one in thee, for all are thine. 


Allelulia.” 


Many years ago a pilgrim to St. Paul’s, London, asked to 
see the monument to Sir Christopher Wren in the Cathedral, 
to which someone replied: “If you wish to see his monument, 
look about you.” At the conclusion of the service Canon Dun- 
lap recalled that historic comment and applied it aptly to Dr. 
Bratenahl, for truly Washington Cathedral is the Dean’s 
monument.—A.Bert H. Lucas 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


believeth, and that Thou will favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy 


() LORD JESUS CHRIST, who has taught us that all things are possible to him that 


Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten the 
building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. Make speed 
to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and g'orify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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They Also Serve the Cathedral | 


“I remember the day President Roosevelt and Bishop Sat- 
terlee and Mr. J. P. Morgan, Sr., came out and laid the 
foundation stone for the Cathedral. Since that day I have 
watched every stone go into place. I consider it a great honor 
and privilege to be allowed to live and watch it grow 
then the eyes of J. Archie Thompson filled with tears as he 
looked reminiscently across at the North Porch. His voice, 
firm and clear a few minutes before, seemed to fade. “I 
haven’t been here quite so long, but I feel just the same way 
Archie does,” added Willis Gray. The years of service of 
these two faithful employees are almost identical with the life 
span of the Cathedral itself. Hundreds of girls have passed 
through the classrooms at the National Cathedral School, ad- 
ministrations have changed, teachers have come and gone, but 
Archie and Willis remain. 

Archie has been employed continuously at the school for 
forty years, the longest record for any employee on the Close. 
Willis is completing his thirty-fifth year. They are the head 
housemen and Archie is considered “Dean” of the custodial 
staff. 

When Archie came to Mount Saint Alban, Bishop Satterlee 
was living and Dr. Charles T. Warner, now Rector of St. Al- 
bans Parish, was a seminary student. “When I came in 1908 
there were only four buildings on the whole place,” Archie 
began—a story that he never grows tired of repeating—“Str. 
Albans Church and Rectory, the Baptistry and the school build- 
ing here, then called the Phoebe Hearst School. I remember 
Miss Hearst and her visits well. Bishop Satterlee used to drive 
out in a carriage every Friday afternoon to give Bible lessons 
to ‘the young ladies.’ He dressed just like an English Bishop 
with a large hat held on by a cord, a heavy cross, silk rabat and 
knee pants. He lived at 1407 Massachusetts Avenue.” 

Though she probably never knew it, an insistent inquiry in 
1902 from Miss Ethel Roosevelt, daughter of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, led to Archie’s employment at the School. He 
was employed by a local livery stable to drive a coach or 
brougham which the School hired to transport students from 
downtown. “Miss Ethel” was driven to DuPont Circle in a 
White House coach, then the rest of the way in the coach 
driven by Archie. One day he was assigned by the company to 
drive a different coach and “Miss Ethel” insisted upon knowing 
why Archie was not on hand. The following day he was 
called to the School office by Miss Bangs, the principal, and 
questioned. The final outcome of the conversation was a prom- 
ise that Archie would come to work the following fall. Much 
later Miss Bangs discovered that Miss Roosevelt was especially 
impressed with Archie because he let her drive the horses out 
Woodley Road when traffic was light. 

Archie’s memory has become legendary. He remembers the 
name of almost every graduate. Although he has been offered 
other jobs, his loyalty to the School and the Cathedral has 
always held him. Once when an unusually good offer came 
he went to Dean Bratenahl for advice. “He told me I knew 
the school so well I was really needed. He said he hoped I 
would stay here as long as I live and that’s what I am trying 
to do.” 

When asked about the most exciting experience in his forty 


. Archie Thompson and Willis Gray, Door. 
men, National Cathedral School for Girls. 


years he related the following incident. He had been asked to 
serve a special dinner at Bishop Harding’s home honoring the 
“Bishop of Ireland,” who was to preach in Bethlehem Chapel 
(the only completed part of the Cathedral at that time). In 
the midst of carving prior to dinner, he was summoned to the 
door by a commotion. “The Bishop of Ireland” had arrived and 
for some unknown reason the guard would not let him in. 
Archie went with him back to the Chapel and explained the 
situation. Just as he saw the Bishop enter the Chapel, he 
realized with great embarrassment that he was still carrying his 
big carving knife. 

Archie is married and has one daughter and a son, Joseph 
McDonald Thompson, now at Camp Croft, S. C., waiting to 
be sent overseas. 

Willis came in 1908—five years after Archie. He especially 
enjoys seeing the daughters of alumnae return as students. 
“When I came, all you could see of the Cathedral was a big 
hole in the ground and the foundation stone; that was in Bishop 
Harding’s time. Archie and I were pallbearers for the funerals 
of Miss Van Gundy, Miss MacDonald and others in the Ca- 
thedral. I served over eleven months in the Army during the 
last World War and I saw action in the Argonne Forest, Brest, 
and other places.” 

Willis enjoys telling about picnics the juniors and seniors 
used to have at Gunston Hall and the transportation difficulties 
when great rains fell. “Commencement is the most fun, when 
all the former students come back. Then next best I like the 
Christmas service,” and his eyes twinkled when he described it. 
“There is a big tree set up in the hall. The decorations are 
wonderful. Then they have a special candlelight service that 
is very nice.” 

When asked how he managed to please the various princi- 
pals enough to stay for thirty-five years he said: “Well, I just 
study each one and try to please her. The administrations may 
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change, but the great spirit of this school goes on forever! 





Herbs for Christmas 


By MARY D. CLIFTON 


HE memory of the herbs in your summer garden 

lingers after the snow begins to fall as their fra- 

grance greets you from bowl, jar and closet shelf. 
The delicate mint flavor in tea served before the open 
fire on dark, wintry days brings hope for the Spring 
to come. 

After the harvesting of your herbs, which can be as 
delightful as growing them, another joy comes in shar- 
ing the fruits of your labor with family and friends at 
Christmas time. You cannot find a nicer gift than the 
small glass jars filled with rosemary, marjoram, sage or 
thyme, picked from your own garden, dried, pulverized, 
sieved and stored. A clever label with your name will 
add to the individuality of the gift. These herbs will 
give roasts, soups, gravies and sauces the flavor that in- 
trigues the appetite and turns a commonplace dish into 
something delicious. 

There is a delightful pot-pourri made entirely of herbs 
containing apple mint, sage, basil, verbena, tips of rose- 
mary, lavender, marjoram, southernwood, fennel and 
sweet woodruf. 

Flower farms in South Africa grow and export na- 
tive colorful flowers for use in English pot-pourri, than 
which there is none better. In almost every mixture of 
English pot-pourri you will find bright petals of deep 
orange, red and blue, put there entirely for their enticing 
color scheme. The brightly colored wild flowers that 
grow in California might be easily utilized in this way 
commercially, while we could gather and dry flowers 
from our own gardens for our private stock. 

Another excellent pot-pourri is made of four ounces 
of dried lavender flowers, one-eighth ounce each of sweet 
marjoram, orange blossoms and young walnut leaves, all 
dried; one ounce each of orris, calamus and cypress root 
powder; lemon and orange peel dried and powdered; 
one tablespoonful each of crushed coriander seeds and 
ground nutmeg and cloves. Charming Christmas gifts 
can be made of faggots of dried herbs tied with ribbon 
or put in attractive bags for use on the linen shelves. 
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An herb mixture which keeps moths away from clothing 
calls for a half pound each of dried rosemary and mint, 
four ounces each of tansy and thyme, and two table- 
spoons full of freshly ground cloves. Mix these well to- 
gether and put away for use in storing your clothing next 
summer. 

No doubt you remembered during the summer to 
crystallize mint and lemon verbena leaves. These lend 
an exotic touch to your holiday tea table and are a de- 
lightful substitute for the usual lemon and cream. If 
you have mint growing in your herb window box pick 
and wash some of the leaves, toss in a towel until dry, 
dip in slightly beaten egg white and powdered sugar. 
Place separately on a paper and allow to dry thoroughly. 

For Christmas decoration sprays of rosemary may be 
placed above the doors according to true mediaeval cus- 
tom. Sprigs of thyme, southernwood, mugwort, santo- 
lina, sage and hyssop woven into the Christmas wreaths 
give charm and distinction. 

The Sicilian children placed pennyroyal among the 
evergreens in the creche at Christmas time and believed 
that it blossomed exactly at midnight to the glory of 
Christmas Day. 

Our gay garden flowers are gone with the summer, 
leaving only the seed catalogue to remind us of their 
beauty, but our herbs are an everlasting joy throughout 
the year. 


‘wae 
AGE HERB 
GARDEN 


If you are unable to grow herbs yourself— 
the Cottage Herb Garden can supply your 
needs. Write for information: 
The Cottage Herb Garden 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington 16, D. C. 





Where the Christmas opirit Abideth 


By ELISABETH E. POE 


HE Gothic Cathedral that was to be had not 
% yet risen on Mount St. Alban on Christmas 
& 1907 A.D. But there was promise of its 
coming and Washington Cathedral Close 
was aglow with the spirit of the great Feast 
Day of Christianity. 

In the Little Sanctuary was sheltered the Jerusalem 
Altar, the gift of churchmen from all parts of the coun- 
try and there, too, was the Glastonbury Cathedra or 
Bishop’s Chair, made of stones from the ruins of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey in England where King Arthur and the 
Lady Guinivere were said to have been buried. 

The stones had been given to Washington Cathedral 
in 1901 by Mr. Stanley Austin, son of a Poet Laureate 
of England. The Cathedra’s inscription declared: “As a 
witness to the continuity of the Anglican Church and 
presented on Ascension Day, 1901. These stones from 
the ancient British Abbey of SS. Peter and Paul are 
Given by the Churchmen of Glastonbury to the Church- 
men of America for the Cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul in Washington, D. C.” 

Just below the Little Sanctuary was a small sapling— 
a scion of the Holy Thorn of Glastonbury—growing in 
strength and beauty, which would carry out in future 
years its ancient practice of blossoming at Christmas, 
“mindful of Our Lord.” 

But on that Feast of the Holy Nativity there was a 
closer link to the Birthday of Christ. It was in the 
Foundation Stone of the Cathedral which had been 
brought from the fields of Bethlehem and bore the in- 
scription: “The Word was Made Flesh and Dwelt 
Among Us.” 

The Foundation Stone had been inlaid in a piece of 
American granite and set in place on the previous 
Michaelmas Day, September 29, 1907, at a great service 
of dedication attended by a congregation of nearly 20,- 
000 persons. President Theodore Roosevelt and the then 
Lord Bishop of London delivered addresses on this occa- 
sion. 

Think how the fact that the Foundation Stone from 
the fields of Bethlehem was actually in place made that 
Christmas a red-letter day in the history of Washington 
Cathedral! 

Before the day was over the Right Reverend Henry 
Yates Satterlee, first Bishop of Washington and its mas- 
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ter Cathedral builder, came to the Close. He stood on 
the ground above the Foundation Stone’s location and 
prayed earnestly, ending his devotions with those 
nificent words from the Gospel of St. John for Christ 
mas Day: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
W ord was with God, and the Word was God. .. And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father,) full of grace and truth.” 

When I visited Bishop Satterlee in his home during 
that Christmas week he told me of this happening, te 
joicing that Washington Cathedral had a Foundation 
Stone that linked it so directly to Bethlehem in Judea 

As we sat in his study where a Christmas tree glowed 
brightly in a corner attesting to his love for his children, 
that saintly leader told me of his great hopes that the 
Cathedral might become in truth “A House of Prayer 
for all People in the Capital of the Nation.” 

“You probably will see at least part of Washington 
Cathedral rise above that Foundation Stone,” he said. 
“I may not, but I often say my prayers in front of pic 
tures of the Cathedral as it will be and feel as if it 
were actually there.” 

Alas, the Bishop was right. He did not live to seeit 
builded with his mortal eyes. That was his last Christ 
mas on earth for he died on George Washington’s birth 
day, February 22, 1908. 

Let us return once more to the story of the Glastom 
bury Thorn. It will be remembered that St. Joseph of 
Arimathea who gave his garden tomb for the Crucified 
Body of our Lord set sail from the Holy Land about 
60 A.D. for Gaul. His ship was blown out of its cours 
but finally landed in France. When it set sail again it 
arrived in Britain. There St. Joseph and his companions 
made their way to what is now Glastonbury. 

Arriving at “Weary All Hill” in Cornwall St. Joseph 
stuck his staff into the ground as a token that there he 
would stay and begin his work of Christianizing the sut 
rounding country. The staff took root, grew into a tte 
and blossomed. 

Ténnyson picturesquely describes it: 


“To Glastonbury where the Winter Thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of Our Lord. . -- 
... The heathen Prince Arviragus 
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Gave him (St. Joseph) an isle on which to dwell 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh 
A little lonely church in days of yore.” 


Though the cutting from Glastonbury’s Holy Thorn 
was sheltered in Washington Cathedral Close for many 
years, it did not bloom at Yuletide until 1918. Shortly 
before that memorable Christmas Day when peace had 
dawned again for the world several blooms were dis- 
covered on the Thorn. Men said it was a token of peace 
on the Birthday of the King of Peace. The late Reverend 
Doctor William DeVries, Cathedral Canon Precentor, 
tied each tiny white blossom with red ribbon so it might 
be seen more readily. Hundreds of Washingtonians 
journeyed to the Cathedral Close to view the natural 
wonder. 

Another Christmas Cathedral memory is of Christmas 
Eve 1942 and its great midnight service which crowned 
the work of she Right Reverend James E. Freeman, third 
Bishop of Washington. Over a nation-wide broadcast 
Bishop Freeman gave a Christmas message—his last— 
which ranks with the best of his sermons in the Cathe- 


dral. 


“This Christmas Eve finds the world strangely confused and 

deeply concerned. It finds nations that love peace and the 
orderly ways of life engaged in warfare stern and grim. It 
finds households throughout this land with vacant chairs that 
tell of the absence of loved ones who in other days made this 
season one of supreme delight. . . . The cheeriness and merri- 
ment that were wont to mark this day are tempered with deep 
anxiety, in some places with inconsolable grief. Not to reckon 
with these conditions would be the part of folly. Not to ap- 
praise the perils that threaten us would mean to blind our eyes 
and steel our hearts against inevitable consequences. . . . 
_ "I give high praise to the valiant men, who are in the armed 
torces, fighting for the cause of freedom as we of this nation 
have come to know it. I pray with all my heart that there 
may speedily come the day when they will ground their arms 
and return to the peaceful ways of life which they have known. 
I have a deep sympathy in my heart for every family to whom 
my voice is carried; where anxiety and deep concern dispel much 
of the happiness of this Christmas Eve. But I would be un- 
worthy of Him in Whom I repose all faith, did I not say, out 
of a mind that is steadied by a triumphant trust, I believe 
that a better world is yet to be born; a world that must be finer 
and nobler in its impulses and in all its human relations than 
any we have ever known. oen6 

“Tt is because we believe this, because we cling to it tena- 
ciously, that we dare to say once again on the Eve of Christ- 
mas Day, and say it with a heart that refuses to be afraid, 
God’s tichest blessing be upon every home in America, God’s 
choicest gifts be to rich and poor alike,—a Happy Christmas 
and a Hopeful Christmas to every home throughout this broad 
land. This is more than a wish, it is more than a salutation, 
it is the expression of faith in the power and ultimate triumph 
of Him Who was born on Christmas Day.” 


From [no Memorian 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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The Christmas Story in Art 


(Continued from page 14) 


This is true also of the theme in other media. For 
example, the Metropolitan Museum of Art has an en- 
chanting little Nativity group of painted terra cotta, 
attributed to Antonio Rosellino, Italian (Figure 2). It 
was made about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It stresses the heavenly miraculous vitality of the Ma- 
donna, in contrast to the age and fatigue of Joseph, 
whose role in this event was purely human. 

There are paintings of the Adoration of the Shepherds 
which differ markedly from the simple and peaceful 
Italian works just mentioned: for example, one by a 
Northern artist of the early seventeenth century. Van 
Dyck is usually associated with flattering portraits of 
patrician ladies and gentlemen, but he also painted re- 
ligious subjects. His “Adoration of the Shepherds” (Fig- 
ure 3) now in the Art Institute of Zanesville, Ohio, is a 
turbulent, melodramatic scene. The shepherds surge 
forward, throwing themselves upon their knees; one of 
them restrains a fierce-looking dog. The ox is kneel- 
ing in abject obeisance. It is little wonder that the 
Virgin appears startled as she lifts a corner of her mantle 


from the sleeping Babe. 
Turning to the story of the Magi, told in a few sen- 


Figure 7. Lauren Ford, “Bethlehem.”—Courtesy Ferargil Galleries. 
32 


tences in the Gospel of St. Matthew, we find that it has 
inspired some of the most gorgeous pageants in painting 
The Italians of the Renaissance gave it majestic Setting 
in their own cities, often in the ruined temples of an. 
tiquity. The Wise Men and their retinues contained 
portraits of princes and nobles of the time, clad im the 
height of fourteenth and fifteenth century fashion. 

A literature of legends and symbolism has grown up 
around this extraordinary visit. As it dates from very 
early times, we can see the various points illustrated in 
many different paintings. The Wise Men, who came tp 
be regarded as kings, are always three although the Gos 
pel does not give them a number: usually a bearded old 
man, a middle-aged man, and a young man, frequently 
a Moor or Negro. They were given names: Caspar, 
Melchior and Balthasar. Their racial differences are 
meant to indicate that Christ came to save all races 
among the Gentiles, as well as the Jews who were called 
to salvation in the “Adoration of the Shepherds.” 

The Gospel mentions the gifts the Wise Men brought: 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, which also have symbolic 
meanings. Gold was a gift offered to a King; frankin. 
cense, to a God; and myrrh, as an indication that He 
was human and doomed to die. 

“The Adoration of the Magi” by Francesco Botticini, 
in the Art Institute of Chicago (Figure 4) is reproduced 
here, as it is not so well known as 
many other Renaissance versions, and 
also because it illustrates many char: 
acteristic points. The scene takes 
place in an elaborately decorated 
ruin. The Virgin and Child are on 
a marble seat at the foot of a flight 
of steps embellished with typical 
Renaissance motifs — _ dolphins, 
sphinxes, winged lions and flowers. 

The Kings have removed their 
crowns, and are offering their gifts 
in exquisite covered dishes of Renais 
sance goldsmithing, such as might 
have been made by Benvenuto Cel- 
lini. The reproduction shows only 
the central quarter of the painting, 
In the portions not illustrated the 
Kings’ retinues are seen, including 
richly dressed men and _ horses, 4 
dwarf, a pet monkey and dog; the 
Negro King’s followers have such 
creatures as a giraffe and a peacock. 

Rubens, Flanders’ greatest mastes, 
painted an “Adoration of 
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Figure 8. Albrecht Durer, “Flight into Egypt.” 
—Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Magi” (Metropolitan Museum of Art, Figure 5) in 
terms of his country and time (seventeenth century). 
Fresh-complexioned Flemish people have replaced the 
Italians as models, and there is a more natural grouping, 
a realistic crowding in contrast to the posed appearance 
of Botticini’s figures. There is another notable differ- 
ence in the representation of the Christ Child. 

Rubens painted Him behaving as a normal human 


baby would. Attracted by the glittering object the 


kneeling Wise Man offers, He grasps it. But Botticini 
tegarded the Child as miraculous and divine, smiling 
beatifically as He raises His little hand to bless these 
royal visitors. The manner in which all the masters de- 
picted the Holy Infant’s response to the gifts of the 
Magi, was apparently a personal matter. To many of 
us, the gesture of blessing seems more appropriate to 
Christ, than does a babyish interest in a bright toy. 
The same gesture is made by a little marble Christ 
Child (Figure 6) which was displayed every Christmas 
for many years on the high altar of the Church of San 
Lorenzo in Florence. According to tradition, this seven- 
teen-inch figure was made by Baccio da Montelupo for 
that church, to replace an older, similar figure by Desi- 
detio da Settignano, which was either broken or lost. 
After several centuries, the older figure was mended or 
returned (there are two versions) and Baccio’s Christ 


Child was put on sale. It is now owned by the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Museum of Art. The globe in the Child’s 
left hand is a familiar emblem of sovereignty. 

How a contemporary American artist handles the 
visit of the Wise Men is seen in “Bethlehem” by Lauren 
Ford (Figure 7), now in the John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis. At a glance, most of us are startled to be- 
hold the Holy Family in a New England barn (in the 
village of Bethlehem, Connecticut, where the artist 
lives). Attracted by the arrival of the Wise Men, the 
villagers are hurrying to the scene. It is quaint and 
charming and a moment’s reflection will convince one 
that the Holy Family would probably feel more at home 
in rural New England than in urban Renaissance Italy, 
where we are accustomed to find them. 

Although the Flight into Egypt, estimated chronologi- 
cally, would have taken place some weeks after Christ- 
mas (as would also the Visit of the Magi) it is generally 
considered a part of the Christmas story and should be 
given at least brief consideration. As the distance the 
Holy Family travelled must have been between four and 
five hundred miles, artists have opportunities for differ- 
ent landscape backgrounds, and incidents on the way. A 
well-known woodcut by Albrecht Durer (Figure 8) de- 
picts Joseph with both ox and ass; on the latter rides the 

(Continued to page 38) 


American Christmas 


(Continued from page 23) 


an atmosphere.” 

In one of his radio sermons for “Chapel of the Air,” 
Robert D. Workman, Chief Chaplain of the Navy, re- 
ported: “A recent news dispatch tells of three Navy men 
who flew a Navy plane together, worked together, played 
together. A week or so ago their plane crashed, all died. 
Funeral services for those three friends were held at the 
same time. As they were buried side-by-side, a Catholic 
Priest, a Jewish Rabbi, and a Protestant Minister stand- 
ing there also side-by-side, ministered according to the 
rite of the Church of each deceased comrade.” 

Indelible memories of this war shall be carried for- 
ever. There must be thousands who will feel much the 
same as the soldier whose letter was published in The 
Christian Observer. “The Christmas service ‘somewhere 
in the Pacific’ merits a place in my memory for all time. 
Services at home were of the type everybody expected. 
The decorated church, children singing, the story of 
Christmas, and then it was over for another year. No 
one service stands out like this one. With the sky for a 
roof and piles of gleaming white coral for seats, we lis- 
tened to the story of Christ’s birth. There was no sound 
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Guadalcanal — Cross 

and Candlesticks fash- 

ioned from empty 

shell cases. — Official 

U. S. Navy photo- 
graph 


except the waves beating on the shore, and the breeze 
singing over the hills of sand. A full moon lighted up 
the whole scene as if to pass a blessing upon the assem- 
bled group. One of our officers played his violin, although 
he had no music. As the last strains of ‘Silent Night’ 
died away the moment was heavy with deep devotion.” 
May we who remain at home gain strength from the ex- 
periences of those who are away. 

Last year Gen. Henry H. Arnold said: “Spread- 
eagled around the earth, fighting across distant horizons, 
our Air Force this Christmas season is again dedicating 
their lives to bring peace.” Let us join with them and 
wtih all our forces, in dedicating our lives to the purpose 


of bringing forth on this earth a just and lasting peace 
that will be for all mankind. 


St. Albans Graduates 


(Continued from page 24) 


bronze Oak Leaf Clusters and the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for his part in the bombing of the Ploesti oil fields in Rumania. 
He also participated in the bombing of Rome. He graduated 
from St. Albans in 1933, Harvard University (cum laude) 
1937 and the Harvard Law School. At present he is at home 
on leave. 

Corporal Castle, recently discharged from the Marine Corps 
because of physical disability incurred in line of duty, holds 
the Purple Heart award for wounds received as a Marine 
Raider under Colonel Merritt A. Edson. He also holds the 
Presidential Unit Citation of the First Marine Division. He 
participated in action against the enemy at Guadalcanal on 
the 12th, 13th and 14th of September, 1942, at Tasimboko, 
Guadalcanal, on the 8th of September, 1942, in the seizure 
of Tulagi, Solomon Islands, and operations incident to the 
occupation thereof on the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th of August, 
1942. Corporal Castle saw combat duty during the Spanish 
Civil War as a member of General Franco’s Foreign Legion. 
He graduated from St. Albans in 1932. 

First Lt. Greenslade received the Silver Star for “gallantry 
in action over an enemy convoy which was approaching Lae, 
New Guinea.” Recently he was awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, the details of which have not reached his parents. 
He graduated from St. Albans in 1934, Princeton University 
1938 and attended the California School of Technology. 
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The Churches of Greece 


(Continued from page 17) 


doister of Daphni, while the original Byzantine church 
was modified by the French in the thirteenth century. 


The great strength of the Hellenic Orthodox Church | 
undoubtedly lies in its popular character and its ability | 


to reach the masses of people and identify itself with 
them. The lower clergy are not salaried by the state 
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Throughout Greece today many courageous priests, | 
unafraid of the threats of the conquerors, continue to | 
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church-going Greeks. Within a few days of the out- | 
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break of war, Archbishop Chrysanthos of Athens called | 


! | 1724 CHESTNUT ST. 
a meeting of representatives from all the churches, and | 


organized them for relief work, using the parish as a 
unit. In the beginning, the 1,400 volunteer parish work- | 
ers supported this work from their own private means | 
and by soliciting money from their friends. The rapidly | 
increasing needs of the people, however, made it neces- 
saty to apply to other agencies for appropriations. 

The soldier-priest Papanikolas is fast becoming a | 
legend among the Greeks and is an example of how the 
priests are inspiring the people by their own courage. | 
At the time of the Italian occupation, Papanikolas was | 
serving as priest in a village near the boundary line be- 
tween Thessaly and Macedonia. While he was conduct- 
ing service, a small detachment of Italian cavalry en- 
tered the village and rode their horses into the church, | 
commanding the priest and leaders of the community to | 
surrender all the food of the community. Instead of 
teplying, Papanikolas prayed for the expulsion of the | 
intruders. The Italians in turn dispersed the congrega- | 
tion and drove the priest from the church. 

It is impossible to realize what the Greeks are suffer- 
ing at the present time, for only a few stories of the 
many atrocities which have taken place are reaching | 
America. Greece is fighting against terrific odds, and | 
the attacks on her Church have served only to bolster the | 
people to a more steadfast determination to rise vic- | 
torious again as they have done in the past. 
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Washington Cathedral Chronicles 


Spars Mark First Anniversary at Cathedral 

On November 21 at 9:30 a.m. six hundred members of the 
Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve marched 
through the North Porch Entrance and into the Cathedral to 
participate in a service commemorating their first anniversary. 


They were led by a color guard and marched to drum rolls by | 


six members of the Headquarters Drum and Bugle Corps. Lt. 
Com. Dorothy C. Stratton, director, was among the honor 
guests seated in the Great Choir. 


U.S.N.R., Cathedral Canon on leave as Executive Officer of 
the Navy Chaplains’ Training School in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. He used for his subject “Semper Paratus,” 


of the Coast Guard. 


All Hallows Guild 
The Garden Guild of the National Cathedral 


For many years All Hallows Guild has given valuable service 
to the Cathedral in the beautification of the grounds and spe- 
cial upkeep of the Bishop’s Garden. It was founded in 1916 
and Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman was its first president. Inter- 


ested persons throughout the country may have a part in its | 


work by the payment of $2 annually. 
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Each year the Guild sponsors special plantings of trees 
shrubs, and flowers. One of the most interesting gifts eye 
received by the Guild was from Mrs. Nina L. Duryea, founder 
and president of the Duryea War Relief, 1914-18. Mrs, 
Duryea’s committee made such an outstanding contribution 
that in special recognition a number of crowned heads and 
military leaders of the Allied Countries sent trees to be planted 
on her estate in Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

With painstaking care she developed cuttings from these 
famous trees and gave them to Washington Cathedral, where 


| they now have a place of honor on the Close. She has also 
The sermon was preached by Lt. Com. Merritt F. Williams, | presented to the Guild an album containing photostatic — 
| of the letters which accompanied the trees including one from 


Albert, King of the Belgians, and his sister, Henriette; Marshal 
| Joffre and General John J. Pershing. 


the motto | 


Last Spring an impressive service was held when the Guild 


| planted three Virginia fringe trees given by the Garden Club 


of America in memory of the late Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, a 
Guild member, who served for many years as the Washington 
representative to the Club. They were planted near the Bish. 
op’s Garden. The dedication prayer was by the Rev. John G. 
Magee, St. John’s Church. Mrs. Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Garden Club, gave an inspiring tribute to Mrs. 
Noyes. 
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The following memorials have been received recently and 


planted by the Guild: 


Mrs. Henry A. Clark, Roses 

Mrs. Anson G. McCook, Moss Roses 

Mrs. H. Morgan Tilford, Ajingo Genevensis 
Mrs. Ord Preston, Flowering Crabapple Trees 
Mrs. Thomas B. Sweeney, Azaleas 


The Clinton, Connecticut, Garden Club has given two 
mountain laurel bushes (an example of the State flower) to be 
used to start a laurel walk along the Pilgrim Way. It is hoped 
that many more gifts of this kind will be sent in to develop 
this beautiful woodland walk. 


United Services 


One Sunday afternoon each month there is held in the Ca- 
thedral ““A Service on Behalf of a United People at a Time of 
National Emergency,” sponsored jointly by the Washington 
Federation of Churches and the Cathedral. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary, preached in 
October and the Rev. Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, preached in November. 





The Rev. Dr. 


St. Peters in Danger 


(Continued from page 12) 


IV (Nicholas Breakspeare), the only English pope; the 
spiral staircase to the roof where the “houses” of the 
Sampietrini masons are to be seen; the view of the city 
from the summit of the facade and of the Campagna 
from the top of the lantern—all these and many other 
features of the “greatest church” are parts not merely of 
a masterwork of men but likewise of nature and, in 
both respects, of God. 

The Palace of the Vatican, with its libraries, art gal- 
leries and museums, is a separate story in some regards; 
an identic one in other respects. It is possible that the 
entire ensemble of Christian culture may be destroyed 
within the next few weeks. The Germans wrecked Kiev, 
the holy city of Russia, and they are capable of treating 
Rome in the same horrible manner. Nothing is sacred to 
the Axis powers. “Saevit amor ferri et scelerata insania 


belli.” 
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Has grown with Washington Cathe- 


| Staff Contributes to War Fund 


The clergy, staff and employees of Washington Cathedral 
and the College of Preachers, together with the faculties, sey. 
dents and employees of the three Cathedral Schools, made a 
corporate gift of $3,022.23 to the Community War Fund Cam. 
paign during the month of October. In a special Chapel sery. 


| ice for the staff the purpose of the campaign was explained by 
| Canon A:vert H. Lucas, Headmaster of St. Albans and cam. 
| paign chairman for private schools in the District of Columbia, 


The slogan was “And crown thy good with brotherhood.” 


Cathedral Choristers Broadcast Over Short-Wave 


Holiday Services in the Cathedral 


On December 7 approximately 500 choristers from the Na 
tional Cathedral School and St. Albans broadcast a special 
carol service over short wave. It originated at the Cathedral 
and was sent over a National Broadcasting Company hook-up. 


December 24—Midnight Watch Service, 11:30 p.m. 
December 25—Holy Communion 7:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
Evensong 4:00 p.m. 


Christmas Story in Art 


(Continued from page 33) 


Virgin with her Son. They are traversing a dense forest, but 
a cloud of angels guides them. A feature of this print and of 
many other transcriptions of the Flight, is the date palm tree, 
concerning which there was a popular legend. This relates 


| that the Holy Child commanded the palm tree to bow down 


its branches to provide shade and refreshment for His mother. 


| In some old pictures, Joseph is portrayed gathering dates. 


Any selection of works of art depicting Madonna and Child 
can be but a minute fraction of the thousands in existence. The 
subject has inspired artists for nearly two thousand years. One 
may hope that after this war a revival of popular interest in 
religious themes in art, and particularly in this glorious Christ- 
mas story, will spur living artists to interpret them in terms of 
our own age. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


College Preparation and Supervised Play in an All-day School Commencing with the Fourth Grade 
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